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but 


Reporter is the paper 


both work for 


A Reporter reporter reported that the Re- 
porter could use an experienced reporter. 
—Sounds like double-talk, but the mean- 
ing is clear. It’s clear because capital and 
lower-case initials are used properly. 


When you refer to Coca-Cola by its 
friencly abbreviation, Coke, your mean- 
ing is clear only if you use a capital “‘C.” 
Coke is a proper name—a synonym for 
Coca-Cola. And correct usage calls for 
the capital initial always. With a lower- 
case initial, the word stands for something 
else entirely. 


Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires the owner of a 


\ 


trade-mark to protect it diligently. So, for 
this reason as well as to encourage clear 
usage and proper usage, we keep asking 
you to write Coke with a capital ‘“‘C” 
—please. 


Ask for it 
either way... both 


trade-marks mean GU 


the same thing. ‘Cok 


Coke 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


reporter is the city editor’s — 
leg man 
| 000 
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The wallpaper was too gaudy, so Belle Plaine Union Editor R. O. Burrows Sr. 
ordered a 4 x 9 foot biege window shade to use as a backdrop. Staff members 
Barbara Fisher, Mrs. Virginia Zemistil and Darlene Vokoun (left to right) demon- 
strate how they handle the problem when a picture has to be made in the office 


of the picture-minded lowa weekly. 


Tail Wags the Dog’ 


— photo by Belle Plaine Union 


Photography on a Weekly Paper 


By R. O. Burrows Sr. 


Editor, Belle Plaine Union 


On a visit to Editor Burrows’ office, 
Director Leslie Moeller of the SUI 
school of journalism spotted a rolled-up 
window shade on the wall, unaccom- 
panied by any window. Inquiry revealed 
that the shade furnished a neutral back- 
ground for the occasional picture of the 
man who has brought in a fox or an 
unusual vegetable, or for some other 
reason is in the news. Between pictures 
it is rolled up, out of the way. 

Writing for a picture of the backdrop, 
we asked a few questions about the 
Union’s experience with photography. 
The answers are so interesting that we 
pass them along. 

We started in the photography busi- 
ness about four years ago after looking 
over some readership surveys and talking 
with you at SUI. We started out with 
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a single 4 x 5 Speed Graphic, a barrel 
of ignorance on matters photographic, 
and a little ambition to put more life 
into the paper. We have since added a 
Crown Graphic and about $1500 in mis- 
cellaneous equipment, have reduced our 
ignorance slightly and_ find ourselves 
with the tail wagging the dog. 

My son, a girl and myself are kept 
busy taking pictures and handling the 
details connected with it. In addition 
we have a man who works 40 to 44 
hours a week in the darkroom. 

We average 40 pictures and run 
around 15 cuts a week. We try to get 
one cut to every page. We attempt to 
sell enough prints to cover the, cost of 
the photographic department and cuts 
(all of which we purchase outside), 
hoping to get our profits out of sub- 
scriptions. I do believe we succeed in 
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this respect since our circulation has in- 
creased about 30 percent in the past 
four years, coming up from 2,000 to 
almost 2,700 today. The biggest trouble 
is that much of this increase is in terri- 
tory beyond the normal Belle Plaine 
trade area, circulation for which we are 
thankful in some ways and unthankful 
in others. 


WeEppINGs, Etc. 


What we would like is to get the pic- 
ture of each of our subscribers in the 
paper once a year. For this reason we go 
strong for weddings, wedding anniver- 
saries, all large group gatherings, kid 
parties and the like. This is perhaps 
poor journalism according to present-day 
standards, but it does sell newspapers. 
On the other hand you do tire of eating 
wedding and birthday cake and_ brick 
ice cream with wedding bells in the 
center. And there do come times when 
you long for an evening at home — to 
say nothing of an occasional Sunday or 
holiday. 

Last month we sold 473 prints, many 
of them in albums and frames. There 
are tricks to the trade, and we are learn- 
ing a few. One of these is: folks buy 
what they, see. We show them big, 
double-weight, matte-finish photographs 
in a folder. It works. 

But I'm afraid a person ought to be 
nuts to go into this phase of the busi- 
ness — even more so than in other kinds 
of newspaper work — because sooner or 
later you get there anyway. When you 
get up to your elbows in wasted paper, 
you are sure you could pick several 
other ways of making a living that would 
pay as well and not take as much time. 


Forest City Summit Ad Manager 
Called to Active Duty with Navy 

Don Reisetter, Forest City Summit 
advertising manager, has been called to 
active duty with the navy. 

Reisetter joined the Summit 18 months 
ago upon his graduation from SUI as 
-a major in commerce. He served in the 
navy 21 months during World War IL. 
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Heart Attack Takes 
Life of Fred W. Hill 


Fred W. Hill, 67, editor and publisher 
of the Hamburg Reporter, died Dec. 8 
in an Oxford, Miss., hospital. 

Hill suffered a heart attack just after 
addressing the fourth annual editors’ 
short course at the University of Missis- 
sippi. A week later he died. 

During his lifetime he was accorded 
many of the honors and much of the 
recognition that is available to commun- 
ity editors. The Reporter in 1937-38 won 
the National Editorial association award 
“for the most outstanding community 
service rendered by any weekly newspa- 
per in the United States during the 
year.” 

He had served as president of the 
National Editorial association and of the 
Iowa Press association, as director of 
both IPA and NEA and in 1940 was 
initiated into Sigma Delta Chi. He was 
named a master editor-publisher by IPA 
in 1945. 

Hill was born at Grand Junction, Jan. 
24, 1883 and was graduated from Simp- 
son college in 1906. He came to Ham- 
burg in 1907 and acquired the Reporter 
in 1912. His wife and a daughter, Mrs. 
Paul Graham of Omaha, survive. 


Drive Nets 887 Subscribers 

A recent circulation drive netted the 
Anamosa Journal 887 new. subscribers 
according to Thomas G. Powell Jr., edi- 
tor and manager. 

First prize in the contest was a new 
automobile. 


Olson Sells Inierest in Ute Paper 

Marvin’ Olson has sold his interest in 
the Ute Independent to Kenneth Lien 
and George Trontvet. 

Edna Downing, former owner and 
publisher of the paper, has returned to 
the paper's staff replacing Olson, whose 
plans are indefinite. 
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Winterset Madisonian Mentioned 


Harper’s Looks Forward to [900 


David Sutherland, editor of the Mon- 
_tezuma Republican, found an interesting 
article on newspapering in an old bound 
volume of Harper's Magazine for the 
year 1867. 


Among other paragraphs was one re- 
ferring to an Iowa paper, the Winterset 
Madisonian, as follows: 

“Newspapers are grievously tormented 
with propositions to advertise and take 
pay in trade. One of the most doleful 
cases was that of the undertaker who 
tried to drive a bargain for a quarter- 
column advertisement and in 
coffins! The editor of the Winterset 
Madisonian has had his experience in 
a similar line. A patent medicine man 
forwarded his advertisement of ‘Mrs. 
Smith’s Soothing Sirup,’ to be paid for 
in the article advertised. Whereupon the 
editor and his better-half held a con- 
sultation, the result of which was they 
came to the conclusion they didn’t need 
any soothing sirup!” 

The Harper's article, entitled “News- 
paper Curiosities,” casts an interesting 
light on methods of news transmission 
in 1867 and earlier. It also ventures a 
prophecy on developments that may 
have taken place by 1900 — that the 
newspaper may be “prepared and 
printed by some other than manual and 
steam power, and distributed on the 
wings of the wind without waiting for 
Uncle Sam’s mail.’ That wilt be the 
golden era of literature.” 

“Wondrous, as well as numerous, are 
the modes of collecting news nowadays,” 
comments the writer. “We can scarcely 
realize the difficulties and_perplexities 
of the past, when editors were depend- 
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ent upon slow coaches, or at the very 
best upon carrier-pigeons, and upon the 
latter only occasionally, and just im- 
mediately precedent to the introduction 
of the electric telegraph. The first an- 
nouncement in this country of the death 
of the Princess Charlotte, of England, 
in 1817, was made in a little country 
newspaper in the town of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, about one hundred miles 
from the seaboard. The news was taken 
to Canada on a British vessel; and a 
passenger, who had a London paper in 
his pocket with the news, traveled by 
stage to Boston. Stopping at Northamp- 
ton over night, he accidentally spoke of 
the news, which the country printer was 
observing enough to take down and pub- 
lish the next day. The princess died No- 
vember 15, 1817, but the fact was not 
published in this country for about six 
weeks. 

“When this is compared with the 
existing mode of transmitting news, we 
can begin to appreciate the value of the 
practical use of electricity. Now the 
news would arrive in an hour. But the 
question arises in all seriousness, whether 
even we have discovered the quickest 
mode of communication. What will it be 
in 1900? Although the time can not be 
much shortened, may it not be so that 
the transmission of intelligence shall be 
cheaper and more frequent, and that our 
children’s children shali be brought into 
as complete communivation with every 
part of the known world as readily as 
one city now corresponds with another? 
What, then, will be the newspaper of 
the future? Instead of being published 
daily, we can imagine its entirely new 
issue every hour.” 
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HONORS FOR IOWA PAPERS 

Iowa’s two honorable mentions for 
promotion of National Newspaper Week 
were a fine recogr.tion of the high 
quality of newspapering done in this 
state. The Marshalltown Times Republi- 
can won an honorable mention among 
dailies and the Montezuma Republican 
among weeklies. Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee papers likewise won an honorable 
mention in each class. First place in 
dailies was given to a New York paper, 
and first place among weeklies to a 
Texas paper. 


FIGHT NEWS BARRIERS 

Oregon and Washington Associated 
Press newspapers urged individual mem- 
bers to intensify their fight against news 
barriers on the local level. This is a 
local engagement in a world-wide battle. 
A couple of decades ago we used to feel 
that sensible attitudes in public affairs 
were on the upgrade and could be 
taken for granted, and that the extended 
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freedom of information was among them. 
But times have changed, and although 
we would not say the battle for freedom 
of information in America is a last stand, 
nevertheless it is a rallying ground for 
future possible world-wide advances. 


“No political machine can withstand 
the power of public opinion,” said Re- 
publican Robert E. Babb in explaining 
his victory for sheriff of Cook county in 
the Chicago campaign. ; 


Our Editors Say 

Friday morning a small group of rela- 
tives solemnly watched eight lads climb 
aboard a bus and head for unknown 
duty with Uncle Sam. They left behind 
them all the things a youth is entitled 
to have and most of us enjoyed. There 
was present to see them off just the 
clerk of the draft board, no representa- 
tives of any civic organization to wish 
them Godspeed and safe return. Is it 
possible that a real opportunity for an 
“appreciation day” was inadvertently 
overlooked? What they are willing to 
give for free is much more valuable than 
anything else I can think of. — Inde- 
pendence Conservative 


District Judge James P. Gaffney rules 
a car is not a necessity for a student at 
the State University of Iowa. Maybe not, 
Your Honor, but you can’t beat ’em for 
date bait. —West Union Fayette County 
Union 


They blare it on the radio, 
It’s on the printed page 
That in the suburbs of Des Moines 
A panther roams in rage, 
A shaggy, coal-black animal 
With awful thirst for blood 
That hunters hunt o’er hill and dale, 
Through snow and slush and mud; 
The answer lies, you may surmise, 
In the brand of nectar — 
If panther black your vision lack, 
Try drinking good Old Hector. 
Thomas Katt, 
New London Journal 
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Saga of a Give Away 


No One Remembers How 


Let’s be frank about advertising. 
What might be said may be somewhat 
embarrassing to this newspaper — _per- 
haps embarrassing to others too. But 
let’s be frank. Here is a case history of 
a weekly newspaper turned — shoppers 
guide, 

Down in central Iowa there is a 
“shoppers guide,” the familiar throw 
away sheet that bears a great resem- 
blance to a newspaper in that it is the 
size of a newspaper. There the resem- 
blance ends. In six or eight pages there 
is probably a total of two columns of 
news — local items about Mrs. Jones 
visiting Mrs. Smith, etc., gleaned from 
a half-dozen different communities. 

That throw-away sheet was once a 
small newspaper, enjoyed by most read- 
ers, cussed by some. It was an essential 
part of the town. It is still printed in 
the same location as before, but is no 
longer a part of the town. 

What happened to change that news- 
paper from a community service to a 
free sheet? 

Well, it didn’t reach 100 percent of 
the potential shoppers in its community. 
This was not unusual, since we know of 
not one newspaper mailed under second 
class postal permit (as weekly papers 
are) that reaches 100 percent of the po- 
tential. We doubt if we'll ever see one. 
FuLt CovERAGE 

But down in this central Iowa town 
were a number of business men who 
sought to reach 100° percent coverage. 
They took their advertising money from 
the newspaper and used it for circulars, 
shoppers’ guides, ete. 

In self defense, the local publisher 
offered the local advertiser a complete 
coverage paper. He dropped his second 
class permit and started printing a free 
sheet. He guaranteed the advertiser that 
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It Began 


copies would reach the very remote 
corners of the shopping community. The 
advertiser liked that. 

And so did the publisher. After all, 
he had no subscribers to keep happy. 
They all got the sheet free every week. 
No news. The publisher didn’t have to 
scratch for news. He could devote his 
entire time to selling ads and making 
money. Everyone was happy — except 
those who formerly enjoyed the home 
town weekly news. 

After that nothing could stop the 
give-away. Why not expand? Sell ad- 
vertising in all the surrounding towns — 
triple the number of pages and circulate 
three counties! No one to please but 
the advertisers. A printer's Utopia! The 
money rolled in and not one single 
reader called with the complaint that 
Smythe was misspelled Smith. 

Bur No SERVICE 

That publisher, although he still lives 
and works in the same community, is 
no longer a member of that community. 
He no longer urges the local citizens to 
buy at home; no longer prints accounts 
of weddings, births or deaths; no city 
council proceedings; no club or organi- 
zation happenings. He doesn’t boost 
local polio drives, TB seal sales or com- 
munity projects. He doesn’t care who is 
elected to school boards, council or com- 
mercial club. 

But he doesn’t have as many friends, 
either. Former readers of his newspaper 
blame him and only him for the loss of 
their news center. They feel the loss as 
they would feel the loss of a local bank, 
post office or any number of essential 
businesses in the town. 

And now they probably don’t recall 
how it all started. 

— S. F. Brotherton, 
Whittemore Champion 
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Malvern Editor Works 
To Better Bad Record 


Literally scores of Iowa editors wrote 
editorials urging citizens to vote, but one 
really did something about getting people 
to the polls last Nov. 7. 

He is F. A. Wortman, editor and 
publisher of the Malvern Leader. 

And he conducted a one-man crusade 
to see that Mills county (which the 
Leader serves) had a good record for 
participation in the last election. 

Evidently the Leader’s campaign did 
some good. While the last Mills county 
vote was not quite as great as in the 
presidential election year, 1948, it far 
exceeded that of the last off-year, 1946. 

The Leader emphasized the import- 
ance of voting in its issues before the 
election. A full-page ad, which appeared 
Oct. 26, read in part, “We firmly be- 
lieve that (Mills county citizens do not 
want to repeat their disgraceful record 
of 1948. We cordially urge every citizen 
to vote — AND to see that others in the 
family vote and encourage neighbors and 
friends to go to the polls.” 

The “disgraceful record” resulted 
when only 42 of every 100 eligible voters 
in Mills county went to the polls two 
years ago, the lowest percentage for any 
Iowa county. 

In order to get out the vote Wortman 
enlisted the aid of Malvern residents in 
calling citizens and reminding them to 
vote election day. Plans also included a 
baby-sitting service and free rides to 
the polls. The Leader furnished handbills 
encouraging people to vote and aided 
those who wished to have absentee 
ballots. 

On request applications for absentee 
ballots were taken or sent to disabled 
persons. The paper also helped with the 
necessary notarial work. 

“This is the last issue of the Leader 
before Tuesday’s election,” Wortman 
wrote in his Nov. 2 issue. “We have a 
secret feeling that our subscribers are 
darned glad of this — and hope that we 
will devote the front page to news 
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again.” The issue carried another front 
page editorial, another full page adver- 
tisement and several other editorials de- 
signed to emphasize the importance of 
voting. The number one story was about 
— you guessed it — the election. 


Martha Berry Manager 
For Ghost Town Paper 


Martha Berry, former associate pub- 
lisher of the Indianola Record-Herald 
and Tribune, is back in the newspaper 
business. 

She is business manager for the Calico 
(Calif.) Print. Calico, a booming silver- 
mining camp in the early 1880's, is now 
a ghost town with three residents. But 
thousands visit the old mining town each 
year, and it is for them and the enthu- 
siasts for Mojave desert lore that the 
Print has been revived. 

Miss Berry is the daughter of Indian- 
ola Record-Herald and Tribune publish- 
er Don L. Berry. The story of the 
Print’s revival after six decades of dor- 
mance is told in a recent Publishers’ 
Auxiliary. 


Belmond Independent Drive Ends 

Four hundred eighty-two new names 
were added to the circulation list of the 
Belmond Independent in a drive man- 
aged by Mrs. Grace C. Keppenhaver. 

In addition 846 subscribers renewed 
their subscriptions for periods varying 
from one to three years. First prize, a 
new automobile, was won by Mrs. Lynn 
Knoll of Kanawha. 


Neola Paper Sent to Service Men 

Service men and women from Neola 
will be sent the Gazette-Reporter for 
the asking according to T. J. Frey, editor 
and publisher. 

The Gazette-Reporter was also sent 
free to those inducted into the services 
during World War I. 


New Women’s Editor in Dubuque 

Sally Young, a University of Minne- 
sota journalism graduate, is the new 
women’s editor of the Dubuque Tele- 
graph Herald. 
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How One Publisher 
Keeps Circulation Up 


Publisher Millard A. Stofflet of the 
Hamburg (Pa.) Item told fellow pub- 
lishers how his paper kept circulation 
collections current at a regional meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ association. 

He described the  five-step process 
used by the Item in attempting to get 
subscribers to renew. They were later 
published in the PNPA Bulletin. 

1. He sends them a return postcard 
notice on the 15th of the month before 
expiration. This card reads in part: 
“Dear Subscriber: Your subscription to 
the Hamburg Item — from June 1, 1950, 
to June 1, 1951, is $2.50.” It then re- 
ports that this is a renewal notice and 
that renewals can only be accepted if 
paid in advance. The card then reads, 
“In case you wish the subscription dis- 
continued, please use the return postcard 
to inform us now. It requires no post- 
age. 


2. If the renewal subscription is not 


paid within 30 days of the first notice, 
his bookkeeper puts a green tab on the 
circulation record, a 3” x 5” card, con- 


taining the name, address and __ paid 
amount and expiration date of sub- 
scription. He then mails a special sub- 
scription notice on pink paper. This 
contains a notice headed, “Your Sub- 
scription to the Hamburg Item Is Past 
Due.” Body of notice provides space 
for signature and address. Across one 
end of the special notice is a statement 
reading: “Dear Subscriber: It has been 
necessary for us to adopt a_ paid-in- 
advance policy on all subscriptions. We 
are mailing tois reminder in case you 
overlooked our regular subscription 
statement. We wish you would take 
care of this before the end of the month. 
A postage-paid envelope is enclosed for 
your convenience.” 

3. If the subscriber does not pay 
within 60 days, a pink slip is again sent 
to the delinquent subscriber with the 
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words “Is Past Due” underscored in red 
crayon. A red tab is then put on the sub- 
scription record card. 

4. If the first three steps fail to pro- 
duce a renewal, Mr. Stofflet sends a 
multilith letter, reading as follows: “This 
is a letter we find difficult to write. For 
some reason or other, we have not re- 
ceived the renewal payment of your 
subscription. 

“We are enclosing a copy of the state- 
ment we mailed to you last month. 
Please don’t mislay it this time. Unless 
the renewal is paid before the end of 
this month, we must discontinue send- 
ing you the Item, to conform with 
rulings of the Post Office department 
and the Audit Bureau of Circulations on 
subscriptions past due. 

“A postage-paid addressed envelope 
is enclosed for your convenience.” 

5. If the subscriber still fails to pay, 
then his name is removed from the sub- 
scription list and a statement is mailed 
for the amount due for the 90-day 
period, namely $.75. 


Gazette Ad Gets Response 
From Faraway Virginia 


Columbus Gazette want ads get re- 
sults, even if they have to go a thousand 
miles to fetch a customer. 

Max Robertson recently advertised a 
tractor for sale in the Gazette. But no 
one around Columbus Junction seemed 
to need a good used tractor and the ad 
went unanswered. Then one day a 
farmer who had read the ad bought the 
tractor, loaded it onto his truck and 
started home with it — to the state of 
Virginia. 


Blockton News Started as Sister 
Paper to Clearfield Enterprise 

A new publishing venture, the Block- 
ton News, has been undertaken by Jack 
Bonebrake, publisher of the Clearfield 
Enterprise. 

The new paper will carry the same 
ads as are carried by the Enterprise, 
but will have different news content. 
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If Copy Isn’t Followed 


Who Pays for Mistakes in Ads? 


By Frank Thayer 


University of Wisconsin 


What is the liability of newspaper 
publishers for errors in display advertise- 
ments in their publications? 

Most newspapers have reasonably 
good proofreading and so the problem 
of liability on display advertising may 
arise very infrequently. But as the law 
deals with possibilities, not probabili- 
ties, it is well to analyze such contin- 
gencies. 

In the first place the factual situa- 
tion must be determined. An advertiser 
may have approved the proof for the 
advertisement, in which case there would 
be no liability on the part of the pub- 
lisher, provided of course that the ad- 
vertisement appeared in accordance with 
the approved proof. 

When the" error is made through the 
negligence of the publisher, the ques- 
tion arises whether the publisher can 
collect for the space when the error 
was due to lack of care in checking the 
advertisement. 


Wuo STANDS THE Loss? 


Another problem presents itself in this 
case. Would the publisher owe the ad- 
vertiser for any losses the advertiser in- 
curred when prices as given in the ad- 
vertisement are less than the prices listed 
by the advertiser in his copy? There are 
several considerations. Ordinarily, the 
publisher would run a correction in the 
following issue and possibly a news story 
calling attention to the error. However, 
if the erroneous advertisement were in a 
community weekly issued on a Thurs- 
day and if the advertisement announced 
a special sale for the following Friday 
and Saturday, it would not correct the 
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situation to run a corrected advertise- 
ment the following Thursday. It would 
be possible, however, for the publisher 
to write a letter to the advertiser ad- 
mitting the error. This letter could be 
shown customers who might demand 
the goods advertised at the erroneous 
lower price. It might happen that the 
merchant, from a public relations view- 
point, would not care to disappoint his 
customers and would therefore proceed 
with the sale of the items at the lesser 
(erroneous) price. In such a_ situation 
may the merchant recover his loss from 
the publisher? It is submitted that in 
such a case the merchant could not 
legally recover his loss, for the loss would 
be regarded as too vague and indefinite, 
but the merchant would not have to pay 
for the space. After all, the merchant 
elected to go ahead with the sale for 
the erroneous price; he did not attempt 
to minimize his own loss. 

An Ap RE-RuN 

In one Wisconsin community news- 
paper, an advertisement was run in the 
wrong location the advertiser 
thought he did not receive full value for 
the advertisement; the paper re-ran the 
advertisement. 

Ordinarily, a display advertisement is 
placed in a newspaper on the basis of 
contract. The advertisement does not 
legally offer certain goods for sale, but 
merely advertises for the public to make 
offers for the goods. If the situation 
were otherwise, a customer of a_ store 
could accept the “offer” as announced 
in the newspaper even though the mer- 
chant did not have . sufficient goods to 
meet all the offers of the customers. 
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In a recent case, the Meridian Star 
ran an advertisement on December 15, 
announcing that goods would be sold 
at one-half off. The Star, however, ran 
this advertisement that was actually for 
insertion on December 26. The adver- 
tisement originally scheduled for Decem- 
ber 15, had announced a sale at one- 
fourth off. The merchant elected to pro- 
ceed with the pre-Christmas sale at the 
announced price of one-half off. 

Instead of suing the newspaper on a 
contractual basis he elected to sue in 
tort (civil injury) for the negligence in 
switching the two advertisements. The 
Mississippi supreme court held the lia- 
bility but remanded the case to the trial 
court on the question of the $4,000 
damages originally awarded (41 So. 
(2nd) 30 (1949)). On a suggestion of 
error the case came before the Missis- 
sippi court a second time but the sug- 
gestion of error was overruled (41 So. 
(2nd) 746 (1949)). 


A Court Case 

If relationship gives rise to a legal 
duty without enforcing the contract, a 
tort action would lie; otherwise it would 
not. 

In the Mississippi case the sole re- 
lationship would seem to be contractual. 
The advertiser bought space in the news- 
paper; if there were an error in the ad- 
vertisement or if there were a wrong 
insertion, as there was in fact in this 
case, the contract was not carried out 
as per agreement of the parties. A con- 
tract action should lie. 

The Mississippi decision in the Kay 
case is unusual and not one universally 
accepted in case of advertising relation- 
ships. It is doubtful if other jurisdictions 
would follow the doctrine of the Mis- 
sissippi decision. 

The court pointed out its primary 
task was to identify the cause as arising 
in tort liability. Resting on this basis, it 
was declared elemental that the damages 
must be such as resulted proximately 
from a neglect act and were reasonably 
foreseeable probabilities. The con- 
cluding factor in the issue of the issue 
of the amount of damage should be the 
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duty of the plaintiffs (Kay’s) to take 
reasonably available measures to miti- 
gate or lessen damages. 

On the basis of good public relations 
for the store should the merchant con- 
tinue the sale at the erroneously ad- 
vertised price, or should he run a cor- 
rection and _ still endeavor to maintain 
the good will of his customers or pros- 
pective customers? If the merchant elects 
to proceed with the sale of merchandise 
at the lower, erroneous prices, it would 
seem that he elects to stand the loss. 

Aside from the strictly legal problem 
that arises in controversies on advertis- 
ing placement, it is advisable to settle 
with the aggrieved advertiser, in case of 
an erroneous advertisement, on the basis 
of partial payment for the space or a re- 
running of the advertisement. 


Transplanted Englishman 


Thrives as lowa Printer 

Henry G. Lord, foreman for three 
papers printed in Mechanicsville, and his 
colorful career were the subject of a 
feature article in a recent Publishers’ 
Auxiliary. 

After World War I “Harry” Lord mi- 
grated to America from England. He had 
bet a friend five pounds that he would 
have a job within 48 hours after his 
arrival in Lorimor to visit relatives. Two 
days of searching for a farm job (he had 
farmed in England) proved fruitless. He 
was just about to leave Lorimor when 
he was offered a $6-a-week job as a 
printer's devil. 

He has been printing or publishing in 
Iowa ever since. 


Joins Advocate-Republican 

Gordon Schrader is the new adver- 
tising manager for the Audubon Advo- 
cate-Republican, replacing Mrs. Russell’ 
Herbert, who resigned on account of ill 
health. 

Schrader formerly worked on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Harlan News- 
Advertiser and Tribune. He is a veteran 
of World War II, is married and has 
three children. 
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Pella Editor Explains 
Secret of Good Writing 


A controversy goes on over writing — 
should one use only the simplest words 
or should he presume that his readers 
are intelligent enough to grasp his mean- 
ing when he uses words that convey 
exactly what he is trying to explain? 

Modern journalism schools are teach- 
ing the use of the simplest words along 
with shorter sentences to make the sub- 
ject discussed easily understood. And 
that would appear sensible — so long as 
it is not carried so far that the writer's 
own method of expression is suppressed 
and his writing, in short sentences, is 
reduced to a gallop. 

College students in a recent test were 
able to define only eleven of twenty-five 
words taken from a daily newspaper. 
This caused wide comment, but one has 
only to see those words to conclude that 
the students were not to blame. They 
included “shibboleth,” “peripheral,” 
“baksheesh” and “purlieus.” The journal- 
ism professor who gave that test main- 
tained that newspapers, when they used 
such words, were talking over the heads 
of the readers — and they certainly were. 

Even a country newspaper editor must 
look over and correct a lot of writing. 
And he will usually observe, if pressed, 
that good writers are very few. English 
and composition are taught in every 


school. Why this inability to express 
ideas on paper? 

We had occasion to send what we 
thought was a good piece of writing to 
Dr. Rudolf Flesch of Columbia uni- 
versity, top authority on journalism and 
originator of the Flesch Formula for 
analyzing writing efforts, asking analy- 
sis by formula and criticism. Back came 
the piece from Dr. Flesch with a friendly 
letter and this comment: “I would not 
change a word in this article. It is so 
obviously the way the writer would 
speak.” 

There it is, young people and elders 
who would like to write. Write as you 
speak and use only words you under- 
stand. Anyone can do it in a letter. But 
few do it in a formal bit of writing. The 
reason — they try to be someone other 
than themselves. — Pella Chronicle 


Publishers’ Daughter Weds 

Mary Charlotte Black, daughter of 
publishers Edwin and Gertrude Black 
of the Preston Times, was _ recently 
married to Robert E. Devine of Iowa 
City. 


PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
LAKE MILLS, IOWA 


WRITE 
TODAY, 


MOORE aUSIMESS FORM 


dealers wanted! 


Te HARDLE 


MOORE | 
AUTOGRAPHIC | 
REGISTERS 


and 
SUPPLIES 
REDIFORM Division 


2233 University Avenue 
St Poul 4, Minnesota 
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Pilot-Tribune’s 80, 
Fetes Octogenarians 


Storm Lake’s Pilot-Tribune and 70 
other octogenarians had a whale of a 
time at the P-T’s birthday party Oct. 28. 

But the party came five years and 
two days late. The paper was actually 
80 Oct. 26, but that was press day. And 
the celebration was five years late be- 
cause editor William C. Jarnagin had 
long planned a special edition for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Hitler inter- 
fered. 

Newsprint was still short in 1950, but 
the Pilot-Tribune wasn’t to be denied. 
As a substitute for a special issue a birth- 
day party was arranged in the Bradford 
hotel for Buena Vista county octogenar- 
ians and their escorts. So many re- 
sponded to the paper’s invitation that 
some had to be left out. The hotel just 
wasn't big enough, and only the first 
70 to answer the invitation were able to 
come. 


Register Magazine Shows 
Fairfield Editor, ‘Harem’ 


A surprise birthday party for the editor 
of the Fairfield Daily Ledger was re- 
cently featured in the Des Moines Reg- 
ister’s picture magazine. 

Wallace E. (Uncle Bill) Sherlock’s 
“harem” treated him to a surprise birth- 
day dinner in the Turner hotel on his 
seventy-seventh birthday. Pictures of the 
celebration were featured in the Register. 

Sherlock, when he came to Fairfield 
in 1943, found the newsroom staffed 
largely with women. They frequently had 
him as a guest in their homes, and he, in 
return, occasionally entertained the group 
in a dinner at the hotel. Because Sher- 
lock, a widower, was the only man preg- 
ent, these events came to be called 
Sherlock’s “harem dinners.” 


Center Point Gets Engraver 
The Center Point Independent recent- 
ly installed a Fairchild engraver. 
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Press Columnists Elect 


Duane Dewel President 

Duane Dewel of the Algona Kossuth 
County Advance is the new president of 
the Press Columnists of Iowa. 

The columnists also elected Charles 
Gebhard, writer for the Waverly Demo- 
crat, vice president for the coming year. 
The secretary's office is appointive, and 
is currently filled by John M. Henry 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

The organization also elected eight 
directors to serve for the coming year. 
They are: Gladys Rife, Lone Tree; Wall- 
ace Sherlock, Fairfield; Wilma Collins, 
Grimes; Emmet Butler, Treynor; Amy 
Bradley, Manchester; Paul Bumbarger, 
Charles City; Leah Jane Smith, Rock 
Rapids, and Florence Laffner, Correc- 
tionville. 


Wilton Publisher Reports to Army 
Capt. Robert Hansen, publisher of the 
Wilton ‘Advocate, has reported for active 
duty with the army at Ft. Riley, Kan. 
During World War II he served in 
the European theater. Mrs. Hansen ac- 
companied him to his new station. 


ISC Grad Joins Nonpareil 

A former managing editor of the lowa 
State College Daily, Hugh S. Sidey, has 
joined the Council Bluffs Nonpareil as 
courthouse reporter. He replaces George 
Lindsay, who resigned after 10 years 
service to attend the University — of 
Omaha. 


Cedar Rapids Editor in ASNE 

E. C. Hoyt, managing editor of the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, has been elected 
to membership in the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 


METRO 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


q Means PLUS BUSINESS For vou ) 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 
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Six lowans Chairmen 
Of NEA Committees 


Six Iowa newsmen are currently 
serving the National Editorial associa- 
tion as committee chairmen. 

President J. Clifford Kaynor, Ellens- 
burg (Wash.) Daily Record, recently 
chose six Iowa editors and publishers in 
naming 37 newspapermen from all over 
the nation chairmen and co-chairmen of 
NEA’s 26 committees. 

Dwight Bannister, Decorah Journal, 
was named agricultural committee co- 
chairman. Kenneth Baldridge, Bloom- 
field Democrat, is chairman of the Amos 
award committee. The commercial print- 
ing chairman was Fred Hill, Hamburg 
Reporter, and John Feuling, New Hamp- 
ton Tribune-Economist, is community 
service chairman. 

Lester Benz, Mitchell County Press 
& Osage Néws publisher, was named co- 
chairman of the convention program 
committee. Leslie Moeller, director of 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, is co-chairman of the Na- 
tional Better Newspaper contest com- 
mittee. 


Alden Has New Paper, ‘the Press’ 

Alden has a new newspaper, the Press, 
published by John Alden of Virginia 
City, Mont. 


Palimpsest Issue Devoted 
To lowa’s Lee Papers 


The Palimpsest, journal of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, devoted its 
October, 1950, issue to the Lee News- 
papers. 

Individual articles chronicled his- 
tor’es of the Ottumwa Courier, Daven- 
port Times, Muscatine Journal, Daven- 
port Democrat and Mason City Globe- 
Gazeite from their founding through 
1950. The lead article was devoted to 
an over-all history of the group of papers 
and the chain’s founder, A. W. Lee. 

The magazine also pictured early and 
present-day executives of the five news- 
papers. Pictures of their buildings were 
featured on front and back covers. Two 
early front pages of the Ottumwa Cour- 
ier, printed in 1865 and 1890, were also 
reproduced. 

When a politician seeks to win, re- 
gardless of what it takes, he easily for- 
gets the principles of fair play. — Oska- 
loosa Tribune-Press. 


For Competent and 
Honest Service It’s 


214 National Loan Building 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
If You Want to Sell 
or Buy a Newspaper 


FOR YOUR SECURITY | 
and PEACE of MIND 


Rely on the nationally famous 


FRANKLIN 


PRINTING CATALOG for fast, accurate, profit- 
able estimating. Used by thousands for over 33 
vears. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 60-DAY FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Sunday's the Time to Write, 
But Editors Are Human, Too 


For years we have known that the 
writing of this department, the Union’s 
editorials, requires a particular frame 
of mind and absolute peace and quiet. 

For years we have been aware that 
the best time to write the editorials 
was on a quiet Sunday afternoon when, 
free of interruption, free of the turmoil 
of the business day, we could concen- 
trate on the task at hand. 


So when do we write the editorials? 
Is it on Sunday afternoon when we 
can spread out mentally and let our 
mind wander over the subject at hand? 

You can bet your sweet life it isn’t. 
It's Monday morning, good old Blue 
Monday, when everything appears to 
be in complete chaos and we're lucky 
to put one foot ahead of the other, 
much less one thought ahead of the 
next. 

There’s always something to claim 
our time on Sunday . . . the papers to be 
read, some chores in the yard or at the 
house . . . or better still the Comets 
baseball game. 

“We'll get up early Monday and bat 
‘em right out,” we tell ourselves, but 
early Monday morning comes and goes 
and we're still abed. And then comes 
that stack of Monday morning mail and 
when we finally go after the editorial 
department, we're in no mood for crea- 
tive writing! 

What is there in our make-up that 
gets us into such situations? Why aren't 
we stalwart in our resolve? Why do we 
put it off until almost too late? 


We'll tell you why. We're human. 
And unless you put on your storm win- 
dows the minute the last fly is gone 
and long before the first snow flies . . 
unless you mend your husband’s socks 
the minute he points out there’s a hole 
in the toe . . . unless you make up your 
income tax return early in January .. . 
you're human too, so let’s hear no more 
about it! 

— R. M. Westerfield, 
Fayette County Union 
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Newspapers Do Not Make News 


A Jesup subscriber of the Indepen- 
dence Bulletin-Journal got mad at the 
editor and told him “to keep his paper 
and to stick it where it would do the 
most good.” 

The paper printed a report about an 
application a member of the family of 
the complaining subscriber made for a 
beer permit. The report the Indepen- 
dence paper printed was taken from 
the town council records. The editor 
told the irate subscriber that his paper 
didn’t make the news. It only printed 
it. 

Every other newspaper has had the 
same experience. That applies more to 
local and county newspapers than to 
the larger dailies. On the smaller papers 
many of the readers know the editor 
or the reporter and the demands are 
more frequent, that this and that, be 
kept out of the paper and if the de- 
mand is not complied with the editor 
is put, down as a personal enemy. 


What the editor of the Independence 
paper told his mad subscriber the editor 
of the Register has repeated hundreds 
of times — “that the paper does not 
make the news - that it prints the 
news after it is made.” The paper that 
does not do that is cheating its sub- 
scribers who pay for a complete re- 
porting of all news, no matter whom 
it may involve. 

Fortunately people on the whole make 
more good news than they do bad news 
and the Register like other good news- 
papers is much happier to print good 
news about the people in the commun- 
ity it serves than bad news. The only 
way to keep bad news out of a good 
newspaper is to not make bad news. 

— Grundy Register 


A standard remark often heard in the 
hot summertime says, “It’s not the heat, 
it’s the humidity.” When we go shop- 
ping nowadays, we have a feeling that 
prices haven't gone up a bit — it’s just 
that our money isn’t worth as much any- 
more! — Waverly Democrat. 
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Integrity in News and Food 


Newspapermen will undoubtedly encounter many problems 
in covering the news in 1951. 


One thing every reader can count on is the traditional integrity 
of American newspapers which insures objective and accurate 


reporting. 


Undoubtedly, there will be big problems in the food business, 
too, during the coming year. 


And here again, the public can rely on the integrity of the 
people who produce, process and distribute the nation’s food 


supply. 


The men and women of A & P, for example, will strive con- 
stantly to live up to the 90-year-old policy of fair and friendly 
service as expressed in posters prominently displayed today in every 
A & P store, headquarters and office: 


Do what is honest, fair, sincere and in the best interests 
of every customer 


Extend friendly, satisfying service to everyone 

Give every customer the most good food for her money 
Assure accurate weight every time — 16 0z. to each pound 
Give accurate count and full measure 

Charge the correct price 


Cheerfully refund customer's money if for any reason 
any purchase is not satisfactory 


Operating under this policy, we of the A & P will continue 
our efforts to do the nation’s most efficient job of fooa distribution. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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